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George had started out to speak at five meetings. His wife was
always with him, at his request, and of late his brother Val had
been going along as a sort of self-appointed bodyguard. On this
night Samuel Seabury and Lawson Purdy traveled ahead to
hold the meetings for the candidate. The first appearance was at
Whitestone, Long Island.
This was the night of his death. The New York Journal re-
ported the next day:
... The figure of Mr. George on his last night on earth was one
of remarkable pathos. The crowd at Whitestone noticed it and did
not know what to make of it. The people seemed afraid to make a
noise. They did not know what it was, this indefinable something
in Mr. George's manner and voice.
His manner can best be conveyed by imagining a martyr, racked
with wounds for conscience's sake, speaking to the people, while
his soul was far away looking on other scenes. To one who never
saw Mr. George, and upon whom this air had not grown gradually,
the effect was startling, for he seemed more like a racked and
wounded saint than a man stumping for political office.
The second speech was at College Point. To the large audi-
ence composed for the most part of working men, he was in-
troduced as "the great friend of labor and democracy/' George
at once disclaimed any special or exclusive friendship for labor.
He said, "Labor does not want special privileges. I have never
advocated nor asked for special rights or sympathy for working
men! What I stand for is the equal rights of all men!"
From College Point the party went to Flushing. Daniel Carter
Beard presided over the meeting. The Sun reported that Beard
and Mrs, George, alarmed at George's now obvious fatigue,
urged him to return home without speaking. But he was ad-
amant. "I shall speak!" he said. "These people have come be-
cause I promised to speak to them. So long as I can speak I shall
speak!"
Beard introduced George, and as he related, "Mr. George took
a few steps, faced the side of the stage, looked upward for a
moment, and raising his right hand as if addressing someone
overhead, said: Time and tide wait for no man/ His arm fell to
his side, his head fell forward, the chin on the breast, and he
stood as if lost in thought. Presently he roused, turned to the